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PRINCIPLES, PROPOSITIONS & 
DISCUSSIONS 
FOR LAND & FREEDOM 


AN INTRODUCTORY WORD TO THE 
‘ANARCHIVE’ 
“Anarchy is Order!” 





‘I must Create a System or be enslav’d by 
another Man’s. 
I will not Reason & Compare: my business 
is to Create’ 
(William Blake) 


During the 19th century, anarchism has develloped as a 
result of a social current which aims for freedom and 
happiness. A number of factors since World War I have 
made this movement, and its ideas, dissapear little by 
little under the dust of history. 

After the classical anarchism — of which the Spanish 
Revolution was one of the last representatives—a ‘new’ 
kind of resistance was founded in the sixties which 
claimed to be based (at least partly) on this anarchism. 
However this resistance is often limited to a few (and 
even then partly misunderstood) slogans such as 
‘Anarchy is order’, ‘Property is theft’,... 


Information about anarchism is often hard to come by, 
monopolised and intellectual; and therefore visibly 
disapearing. The ‘anarchive’ or ‘anarchist archive’ 
Anarchy is Order ( in short A.O) is an attempt to make 
the ‘principles, propositions and discussions’ of this 
tradition available again for anyone it concerns. We 
believe that these texts are part of our own heritage. 
They don’t belong to publishers, institutes or specialists. 


These texts thus have to be available for all anarchists an 
other people interested. That is one of the conditions to 
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give anarchism a new impulse, to let the ‘new 
anarchism’ outgrow the slogans. This is what makes this 
project relevant for us: we must find our roots to be able 
to renew ourselves. We have to learn from the mistakes 
of our socialist past. History has shown that a large 
number of the anarchist ideas remain standing, even 
during the most recent social-economic developments. 


‘Anarchy Is Order’ does not make _ profits, 
everything is spread at the price of printing- and 
papercosts. This of course creates some limitations 
for these archives. 

Everyone is invited to spread along the information 
we give . This can be done by copying our leaflets, 
printing texts from the CD (collecting all available 
texts at a given moment) that is available or copying it, 
e-mailing the texts to friends and new ones to us,... 
Become your own anarchive!!! 

(Be aware though of copyright restrictions. We also 
want to make sure that the anarchist or non-commercial 
printers, publishers and autors are not being harmed. 
Our priority on the other hand remains to spread the 
ideas, not the ownership of them.) 


The anarchive offers these texts hoping that values like 
freedom, solidarity and direct action get a new 
meaning and will be lived again; so that the struggle 
continues against the 


“...demons of flesh and blood, that sway scepters down 
here; 
and the dirty microbes that send us dark diseases and 
wish to 
squash us like horseflies; 
and the will-‘o-the-wisp of the saddest ignorance.” 


(L-P. Boon) 
The rest depends as much on you as it depends on us. 
Don’t mourn, Organise! 


Comments, questions, criticism, cooperation can be sent 
toA.O@advalvas.be. 

A complete list and updates are available on this 
address, new texts are always 





WELCOME!! 


—_ 
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GEORGE ORWELL 


George Orwell was the pen name of an Englishman 
named Eric Blair. He was born in Bengal in 1903, 
educated at Eton, and after service with the Indian 
Imperial Police in Burma, returned to Europe to earn his 
living writing novels and essays. He was essentially a 
political writer who wrote of his own times, a man of 
intense feelings and _ fierce hates. He hated 
totalitarianism, and served in the Loyalist forces in the 
Spanish Civil War. He was critical of Communism but 
was himself a Socialist. He distrusted intellectuals, 
although he was a literary critic. He hated cant and lying 
and cruelty in life and in literature. He died at forty- 
seven of a neglected lung ailment, leaving behind a 
substantial body of work, a growing reputation for 
greatness, and the conviction that modern man was 
inadequate to cope with the demands of his history. 


CHAPTER ONE 


It was a bright cold day in April, and the clocks were 
striking thirteen. Winston Smith, his chin nuzzled into 
his breast in an effort to escape the vile wind, slipped 
quickly through the glass doors of Victory Mansions, 
though not quickly enough to prevent a swirl of gritty 
dust from entering along with him. 


The hallway smelt of boiled cabbage and old rag mats. 
At one end of it a coloured poster, too large for indoor 
display, had been tacked to the wall. It depicted simply 
an enormous face, more than a metre wide: the face of a 
man of about forty-five, with a heavy black moustache 
and ruggedly handsome features. Winston made for the 
stairs. It was no use trying the lift. Even at the best of 
times it was seldom working, and at present the electric 
current was cut off during daylight hours. It was part of 
the economy drive in preparation for Hate Week. The 
flat was seven flights up, and Winston, who was thirty- 
nine and had a varicose ulcer above his right ankle, went 
slowly, resting several times on the way. On each 
landing, opposite the lift-shaft, the poster with the 
enormous face gazed from the wall. It was one of those 
pictures which are so contrived that the eyes follow you 
about when you move. BIG BROTHER IS WATCHING 
YOU, the caption beneath it ran. 


Inside the flat a fruity voice was reading out a list of 
figures which had something to do with the production 
of pig-iron. The voice came from an oblong metal plaque 
like a dulled mirror which formed part of the surface of 
the right-hand wall. Winston turned a switch and the 
voice sank somewhat, though the words were still 


distinguishable. The instrument (the telescreen, it was 
called) could be dimmed, but there was no way of 
shutting it off completely. He moved over to the 
window: a smallish, frail figure, the meagreness of his 
body merely emphasized by the blue overalls which 
were the uniform of the party. His hair was very fair, his 
face naturally sanguine, his skin roughened by coarse 
soap and blunt razor blades and the cold of the winter 
that had just ended. 


Outside, even through the shut window-pane, the world 
looked cold. Down in the street little eddies of wind were 
whirling dust and torn paper into spirals, and though the 
sun was shining and the sky a harsh blue, there seemed 
to be no colour in anything, except the posters that were 
plastered everywhere. The blackmoustachio'd face gazed 
down from every commanding corner. There was one on 
the house-front immediately opposite. BIG BROTHER 
IS WATCHING YOU, the caption said, while the dark 
eyes looked deep into Winston's own. Down at 
streetlevel another poster, torn at one corner, flapped 
fitfully in the wind, alternately covering and uncovering 
the single word INGSOC. In the far distance a helicopter 
skimmed down between the roofs, hovered for an instant 
like a bluebottle, and darted away again with a curving 
flight. It was the police patrol, snooping into people's 
windows. The patrols did not matter, however. Only the 
Thought Police mattered. 


Behind Winston's back the voice from the telescreen was 
still babbling away about pig-iron and the overfulfilment 
of the Ninth Three-Year Plan. The telescreen received 
and transmitted simultaneously. Any sound that Winston 
made, above the level of a very low whisper, would be 
picked up by it, moreover, so long as he remained within 


the field of vision which the metal plaque commanded, 
he could be seen as well as heard. There was of course 
no way of knowing whether you were being watched at 
any given moment. How often, or on what system, the 
Thought Police plugged in on any individual wire was 
guesswork. It was even conceivable that they watched 
everybody all the time. But at any rate they could plug in 
your wire whenever they wanted to. You had to live — 
did live, from habit that became instinct — in the 
assumption that every sound you made was overheard, 
and, except in darkness, every movement scrutinized. 


Winston kept his back turned to the telescreen. It was 
safer, though, as he well knew, even a back can be 
revealing. A kilometre away the Ministry of Truth, his 
place of work, towered vast and white above the grimy 
landscape. This, he thought with a sort of vague distaste 
— this was London, chief city of Airstrip One, itself the 
third most populous of the provinces of Oceania. He 
tried to squeeze out some childhood memory that should 
tell him whether London had always been quite like this. 
Were there always these vistas of rotting nineteenth- 
century houses, their sides shored up with baulks of 
timber, their windows patched with cardboard and their 
roofs with corrugated iron, their crazy garden walls 
sagging in all directions? And the bombed sites where 
the plaster dust swirled in the air and the willow-herb 
straggled over the heaps of rubble; and the places where 
the bombs had cleared a larger patch and there had 
sprung up sordid colonies of wooden dwellings like 
chicken-houses? But it was no use, he could not 
remember: nothing remained of his childhood except a 
series of bright-lit tableaux occurring against no 
background and mostly unintelligible. 


The Ministry of Truth — Minitrue, in Newspeak* — 
was startlingly different from any other object in sight. It 
was an enormous pyramidal structure of glittering white 
concrete, soaring up, terrace after terrace, 300 metres 
into the air. From where Winston stood it was just 
possible to read, picked out on its white face in elegant 
lettering, the three slogans of the Party: 


WAR IS PEACE 
FREEDOM IS SLAVERY 
IGNORANCE IS STRENGTH 


The Ministry of Truth contained, it was said, three 
thousand rooms above ground level, and corresponding 
ramifications below. Scattered about London there were 
just three other buildings of similar appearance and size. 
So completely did they dwarf the surrounding 
architecture that from the roof of Victory Mansions you 
could see all four of them simultaneously. They were the 
homes of the four Ministries between which the entire 
apparatus of government was divided. The Ministry of 
Truth, which concerned itself with news, entertainment, 
education, and the fine arts. The Ministry of Peace, 
which concerned itself with war. The Ministry of Love, 
which maintained law and order. And the Ministry of 
Plenty, which was responsible for economic affairs. 
Their names, in Newspeak: Minitrue, Minipax, Miniluv, 
and Miniplenty. 


The Ministry of Love was the really frightening one. 
There were no windows in it at all. Winston had never 
been inside the Ministry of Love, nor within half a 
kilometre of it. It was a place impossible to enter except 


on official business, and then only by penetrating 
through a maze of barbed-wire entanglements, steel 
doors, and hidden machine-gun nests. Even the streets 
leading up to its outer barriers were roamed by gorilla- 
faced guards in black uniforms, armed with jointed 
truncheons. 


Winston turned round abruptly. He had set his features 
into the expression of quiet optimism which it was 
advisable to wear when facing the telescreen. He crossed 
the room into the tiny kitchen. By leaving the Ministry at 
this time of day he had sacrificed his lunch in the 
canteen, and he was aware that there was no food in the 
kitchen except a hunk of dark-coloured bread which had 
got to be saved for tomorrow's breakfast. He took down 
from the shelf a bottle of colourless liquid with a plain 
white label marked VICTORY GIN. It gave off a sickly, 
oily smell, as of Chinese ricespirit. Winston poured out 
nearly a teacupful, nerved himself for a shock, and 
gulped it down like a dose of medicine. 


Instantly his face turned scarlet and the water ran out of 
his eyes. The stuff was like nitric acid, and moreover, in 
swallowing it one had the sensation of being hit on the 
back of the head with a rubber club. The next moment, 
however, the burning in his belly died down and the 
world began to look more cheerful. He took a cigarette 
from a crumpled packet marked VICTORY 
CIGARETTES and incautiously held it upright, 
whereupon the tobacco fell out on to the floor. With the 
next he was more successful. He went back to the living- 
room and sat down at a small table that stood to the left 
of the telescreen. From the table drawer he took out a 
penholder, a bottle of ink, and a thick, quarto-sized blank 
book with a red back and a marbled cover. 
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For some reason the telescreen in the living-room was in 
an unusual position. Instead of being placed, as was 
normal, in the end wall, where it could command the 
whole room, it was in the longer wall, opposite the 
window. To one side of it there was a shallow alcove in 
which Winston was now sitting, and which, when the 
flats were built, had probably been intended to hold 
bookshelves. By sitting in the alcove, and keeping well 
back, Winston was able to remain outside the range of 
the telescreen, so far as sight went. He could be heard, of 
course, but so long as he stayed in his present position he 
could not be seen. It was partly the unusual geography of 
the room that had suggested to him the thing that he was 
now about to do. 


But it had also been suggested by the book that he had 
just taken out of the drawer. It was a peculiarly beautiful 
book. Its smooth creamy paper, a little yellowed by age, 
was of a kind that had not been manufactured for at least 
forty years past. He could guess, however, that the book 
was much older than that. He had seen it lying in the 
window of a frowsy little junk-shop in a slummy quarter 
of the town (just what quarter he did not now remember) 
and had been stricken immediately by an overwhelming 
desire to possess it. Party members were supposed not to 
go into ordinary shops (‘dealing on the free market’, it 
was called), but the rule was not strictly kept, because 
there were various things, such as shoelaces and razor 
blades, which it was impossible to get hold of in any 
other way. He had given a quick glance up and down the 
street and then had slipped inside and bought the book 
for two dollars fifty. At the time he was not conscious of 
wanting it for any particular purpose. He had carried it 
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guiltily home in his briefcase. Even with nothing written 
in it, it was a compromising possession. 


The thing that he was about to do was to open a diary. 
This was not illegal (nothing was illegal, since there 
were no longer any laws), but if detected it was 
reasonably certain that it would be punished by death, or 
at least by twenty-five years in a forcedlabour camp. 
Winston fitted a nib into the penholder and sucked it to 
get the grease off. The pen was an archaic instrument, 
seldom used even for signatures, and he had procured 
one, furtively and with some difficulty, simply because 
of a feeling that the beautiful creamy paper deserved to 
be written on with a real nib instead of being scratched 
with an ink-pencil. Actually he was not used to writing 
by hand. Apart from very short notes, it was usual to 
dictate everything into the speakwrite which was of 
course impossible for his present purpose. He dipped the 
pen into the ink and then faltered for just a second. A 
tremor had gone through his bowels. To mark the paper 
was the decisive act. In small clumsy letters he wrote: 


April 4th, 1984. 


He sat back. A sense of complete helplessness had 
descended upon him. To begin with, he did not know 
with any certainty that this was 1984. It must be round 
about that date, since he was fairly sure that his age was 
thirty-nine, and he believed that he had been born in 
1944 or 1945; but it was never possible nowadays to pin 
down any date within a year or two. 


For whom, it suddenly occurred to him to wonder, was 


he writing this diary? For the future, for the unborn. His 
mind hovered for a moment round the doubtful date on 
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the page, and then fetched up with a bump against the 
Newspeak word doublethink. For the first time the 
magnitude of what he had undertaken came home to 
him. How could you communicate with the future? It 
was of its nature impossible. Either the future would 
resemble the present, in which case it would not listen to 
him: or it would be different from it, and his predicament 
would be meaningless. 


For some time he sat gazing stupidly at the paper. The 
telescreen had changed over to strident military music. It 
was curious that he seemed not merely to have lost the 
power of expressing himself, but even to have forgotten 
what it was that he had originally intended to say. For 
weeks past he had been making ready for this moment, 
and it had never crossed his mind that anything would be 
needed except courage. The actual writing would be 
easy. All he had to do was to transfer to paper the 
interminable restless monologue that had been running 
inside his head, literally for years. At this moment, 
however, even the monologue had dried up. Moreover 
his varicose ulcer had begun itching unbearably. He 
dared not scratch it, because if he did so it always 
became inflamed. The seconds were ticking by. He was 
conscious of nothing except the blankness of the page in 
front of him, the itching of the skin above his ankle, the 
blaring of the music, and a slight booziness caused by 
the gin. 


Suddenly he began writing in sheer panic, only 
imperfectly aware of what he was setting down. His 
small but childish handwriting straggled up and down 
the page, shedding first its capital letters and finally even 
its full stops: 
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April 4th, 1984. Last night to the flicks. All war films. 
One very good one of a ship full of refugees being 
bombed somewhere in the Mediterranean. Audience 
much amused by shots of a great huge fat man trying to 
swim away with a helicopter after him, first you saw him 
wallowing along in the water like a porpoise, then you 
saw him through the helicopters gunsights, then he was 
full of holes and the sea round him turned pink and he 
sank as suddenly as though the holes had let in the water, 
audience shouting with laughter when he sank. then you 
saw a lifeboat full of children with a helicopter hovering 
over it. there was a middle-aged woman might have been 
a jewess sitting up in the bow with a little boy about 
three years old in her arms. little boy screaming with 
fright and hiding his head between her breasts as if he 
was trying to burrow right into her and the woman 
putting her arms round him and comforting him although 
she was blue with fright herself, all the time covering 
him up as much as possible as if she thought her arms 
could keep the bullets off him. then the helicopter 
planted a 20 kilo bomb in among them terrific flash and 
the boat went all to matchwood. then there was a 
wonderful shot of a child's arm going up up up right up 
into the air a helicopter with a camera in its nose must 
have followed it up and there was a lot of applause from 
the party seats but a woman down in the prole part of the 
house suddenly started kicking up a fuss and shouting 
they didnt oughter of showed it not in front of kids they 
didnt it aint right not in front of kids it aint until the 
police turned her turned her out i dont suppose anything 
happened to her nobody cares what the proles say typical 
prole reaction they never — 


Winston stopped writing, partly because he was 
suffering from cramp. He did not know what had made 
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him pour out this stream of rubbish. But the curious 
thing was that while he was doing so a totally different 
memory had clarified itself in his mind, to the point 
where he almost felt equal to writing it down. It was, he 
now realized, because of this other incident that he had 
suddenly decided to come home and begin the diary 
today. 


It had happened that morning at the Ministry, if anything 
so nebulous could be said to happen. 


It was nearly eleven hundred, and in the Records 
Department, where Winston worked, they were dragging 
the chairs out of the cubicles and grouping them in the 
centre of the hall opposite the big telescreen, in 
preparation for the Two Minutes Hate. Winston was just 
taking his place in one of the middle rows when two 
people whom he knew by sight, but had never spoken to, 
came unexpectedly into the room. One of them was a girl 
whom he often passed in the corridors. He did not know 
her name, but he knew that she worked in the Fiction 
Department. Presumably — since he had sometimes seen 
her with oily hands and carrying a spanner she had some 
mechanical job on one of the novel-writing machines. 
She was a bold-looking girl, of about twenty-seven, with 
thick hair, a freckled face, and swift, athletic movements. 
A narrow scarlet sash, emblem of the Junior Anti-Sex 
League, was wound several times round the waist of her 
overalls, just tightly enough to bring out the shapeliness 
of her hips. Winston had disliked her from the very first 
moment of seeing her. He knew the reason. It was 
because of the atmosphere of hockey-fields and cold 
baths and community hikes and general clean- 
mindedness which she managed to carry about with her. 
He disliked nearly all women, and especially the young 
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and pretty ones. It was always the women, and above all 
the young ones, who were the most bigoted adherents of 
the Party, the swallowers of slogans, the amateur spies 
and nosers-out of unorthodoxy. But this particular girl 
gave him the impression of being more dangerous than 
most. Once when they passed in the corridor she gave 
him a quick sidelong glance which seemed to pierce 
right into him and for a moment had filled him with 
black terror. The idea had even crossed his mind that she 
might be an agent of the Thought Police. That, it was 
true, was very unlikely. Still, he continued to feel a 
peculiar uneasiness, which had fear mixed up in it as 
well as hostility, whenever she was anywhere near him. 


The other person was a man named O'Brien, a member 
of the Inner Party and holder of some post so important 
and remote that Winston had only a dim idea of its 
nature. A momentary hush passed over the group of 
people round the chairs as they saw the black overalls of 
an Inner Party member approaching. O'Brien was a 
large, burly man with a thick neck and a coarse, 
humorous, brutal face. In spite of his formidable 
appearance he had a certain charm of manner. He had a 
trick of resettling his spectacles on his nose which was 
curiously disarming — in some indefinable way, 
curiously civilized. It was a gesture which, if anyone had 
still thought in such terms, might have recalled an 
eighteenth-century nobleman offering his snuffbox. 
Winston had seen O'Brien perhaps a dozen times in 
almost as many years. He felt deeply drawn to him, and 
not solely because he was intrigued by the contrast 
between O'Brien's urbane manner and his prize-fighter's 
physique. Much more it was because of a secretly held 
belief — or perhaps not even a belief, merely a hope — 
that O'Brien's political orthodoxy was not perfect. 
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Something in his face suggested it irresistibly. And 
again, perhaps it was not even unorthodoxy that was 
written in his face, but simply intelligence. But at any 
rate he had the appearance of being a person that you 
could talk to if somehow you could cheat the telescreen 
and get him alone. Winston had never made the smallest 
effort to verify this guess: indeed, there was no way of 
doing so. At this moment O'Brien glanced at his wrist- 
watch, saw that it was nearly eleven hundred, and 
evidently decided to stay in the Records Department 
until the Two Minutes Hate was over. He took a chair in 
the same row as Winston, a couple of places away. A 
small, sandy-haired woman who worked in the next 
cubicle to Winston was between them. The girl with dark 
hair was sitting immediately behind. 


The next moment a hideous, grinding speech, as of some 
monstrous machine running without oil, burst from the 
big telescreen at the end of the room. It was a noise that 
set one's teeth on edge and bristled the hair at the back of 
one's neck. The Hate had started. 


As usual, the face of Emmanuel Goldstein, the Enemy of 
the People, had flashed on to the screen. There were 
hisses here and there among the audience. The little 
sandy-haired woman gave a squeak of mingled fear and 
disgust. Goldstein was the renegade and backslider who 
once, long ago (how long ago, nobody quite 
remembered), had been one of the leading figures of the 
Party, almost on a level with Big Brother himself, and 
then had engaged in counter-revolutionary activities, had 
been condemned to death, and had mysteriously escaped 
and disappeared. The programmes of the Two Minutes 
Hate varied from day to day, but there was none in 
which Goldstein was not the principal figure. He was the 
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primal traitor, the earliest defiler of the Party's purity. All 
subsequent crimes against the Party, all treacheries, acts 
of sabotage, heresies, deviations, sprang directly out of 
his teaching. Somewhere or other he was still alive and 
hatching his conspiracies: perhaps somewhere beyond 
the sea, under the protection of his foreign paymasters, 
perhaps even — so it was occasionally rumoured — in 
some hiding-place in Oceania itself. 


Winston's diaphragm was constricted. He could never 
see the face of Goldstein without a painful mixture of 
emotions. It was a lean Jewish face, with a great fuzzy 
aureole of white hair and a small goatee beard — a 
clever face, and yet somehow inherently despicable, with 
a kind of senile silliness in the long thin nose, near the 
end of which a pair of spectacles was perched. It 
resembled the face of a sheep, and the voice, too, had a 
sheep-like quality. Goldstein was delivering his usual 
venomous attack upon the doctrines of the Party — an 
attack so exaggerated and perverse that a child should 
have been able to see through it, and yet just plausible 
enough to fill one with an alarmed feeling that other 
people, less level-headed than oneself, might be taken in 
by it. He was abusing Big Brother, he was denouncing 
the dictatorship of the Party, he was demanding the 
immediate conclusion of peace with Eurasia, he was 
advocating freedom of speech, freedom of the Press, 
freedom of assembly, freedom of thought, he was crying 
hysterically that the revolution had been betrayed — and 
all this in rapid polysyllabic speech which was a sort of 
parody of the habitual style of the orators of the Party, 
and even contained Newspeak words: more Newspeak 
words, indeed, than any Party member would normally 
use in real life. And all the while, lest one should be in 
any doubt as to the reality which Goldstein's specious 
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claptrap covered, behind his head on the telescreen there 
marched the endless columns of the Eurasian army — 
row after row of solid-looking men with expressionless 
Asiatic faces, who swam up to the surface of the screen 
and vanished, to be replaced by others exactly similar. 
The dull rhythmic tramp of the soldiers' boots formed the 
background to Goldstein's bleating voice. 


Before the Hate had proceeded for thirty seconds, 
uncontrollable exclamations of rage were breaking out 
from half the people in the room. The self-satisfied 
sheep-like face on the screen, and the terrifying power of 
the Eurasian army behind it, were too much to be borne: 
besides, the sight or even the thought of Goldstein 
produced fear and anger automatically. He was an object 
of hatred more constant than either Eurasia or Eastasia, 
since when Oceania was at war with one of these Powers 
it was generally at peace with the other. But what was 
strange was that although Goldstein was hated and 
despised by everybody, although every day and a 
thousand times a day, on platforms, on the telescreen, in 
newspapers, in books, his theories were refuted, 
smashed, ridiculed, held up to the general gaze for the 
pitiful rubbish that they were in spite of all this, his 
influence never seemed to grow less. Always there were 
fresh dupes waiting to be seduced by him. A day never 
passed when spies and saboteurs acting under his 
directions were not unmasked by the Thought Police. He 
was the commander of a vast shadowy army, an 
underground network of conspirators dedicated to the 
overthrow of the State. The Brotherhood, its name was 
supposed to be. There were also whispered stories of a 
terrible book, a compendium of all the heresies, of which 
Goldstein was the author and which circulated 
clandestinely here and there. It was a book without a 
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title. People referred to it, if at all, simply as the book. 
But one knew of such things only through vague 
rumours. Neither the Brotherhood nor the book was a 
subject that any ordinary Party member would mention if 
there was a way of avoiding it. 


In its second minute the Hate rose to a frenzy. People 
were leaping up and down in their places and shouting at 
the tops of their voices in an effort to drown the 
maddening bleating voice that came from the screen. The 
little sandy-haired woman had turned bright pink, and 
her mouth was opening and shutting like that of a landed 
fish. Even O'Brien's heavy face was flushed. He was 
sitting very straight in his chair, his powerful chest 
swelling and quivering as though he were standing up to 
the assault of a wave. The dark-haired girl behind 
Winston had begun crying out 'Swine! Swine! Swine!’ 
and suddenly she picked up a heavy Newspeak 
dictionary and flung it at the screen. It struck Goldstein's 
nose and bounced off; the voice continued inexorably. In 
a lucid moment Winston found that he was shouting with 
the others and kicking his heel violently against the rung 
of his chair. The horrible thing about the Two Minutes 
Hate was not that one was obliged to act a part, but, on 
the contrary, that it was impossible to avoid joining in. 
Within thirty seconds any pretence was always 
unnecessary. A hideous ecstasy of fear and 
vindictiveness, a desire to kill, to torture, to smash faces 
in with a sledge-hammer, seemed to flow through the 
whole group of people like an electric current, turning 
one even against one's will into a grimacing, screaming 
lunatic. And yet the rage that one felt was an abstract, 
undirected emotion which could be switched from one 
object to another like the flame of a blowlamp. Thus, at 
one moment Winston's hatred was not turned against 
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Goldstein at all, but, on the contrary, against Big 
Brother, the Party, and the Thought Police; and at such 
moments his heart went out to the lonely, derided heretic 
on the screen, sole guardian of truth and sanity in a 
world of lies. And yet the very next instant he was at one 
with the people about him, and all that was said of 
Goldstein seemed to him to be true. At those moments 
his secret loathing of Big Brother changed into 
adoration, and Big Brother seemed to tower up, an 
invincible, fearless protector, standing like a rock against 
the hordes of Asia, and Goldstein, in spite of his 
isolation, his helplessness, and the doubt that hung about 
his very existence, seemed like some sinister enchanter, 
capable by the mere power of his voice of wrecking the 
structure of civilization. 


It was even possible, at moments, to switch one's hatred 
this way or that by a voluntary act. Suddenly, by the sort 
of violent effort with which one wrenches one's head 
away from the pillow in a nightmare, Winston succeeded 
in transferring his hatred from the face on the screen to 
the dark-haired girl behind him. Vivid, beautiful 
hallucinations flashed through his mind. He would flog 
her to death with a rubber truncheon. He would tie her 
naked to a stake and shoot her full of arrows like Saint 
Sebastian. He would ravish her and cut her throat at the 
moment of climax. Better than before, moreover, he 
realized why it was that he hated her. He hated her 
because she was young and pretty and sexless, because 
he wanted to go to bed with her and would never do so, 
because round her sweet supple waist, which seemed to 
ask you to encircle it with your arm, there was only the 
odious scarlet sash, aggressive symbol of chastity. 
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The Hate rose to its climax. The voice of Goldstein had 
become an actual sheep's bleat, and for an instant the 
face changed into that of a sheep. Then the sheep-face 
melted into the figure of a Eurasian soldier who seemed 
to be advancing, huge and terrible, his sub-machine gun 
roaring, and seeming to spring out of the surface of the 
screen, so that some of the people in the front row 
actually flinched backwards in their seats. But in the 
same moment, drawing a deep sigh of relief from 
everybody, the hostile figure melted into the face of Big 
Brother, black-haired, blackmoustachio'd, full of power 
and mysterious calm, and so vast that it almost filled up 
the screen. Nobody heard what Big Brother was saying. 
It was merely a few words of encouragement, the sort of 
words that are uttered in the din of battle, not 
distinguishable individually but restoring confidence by 
the fact of being spoken. Then the face of Big Brother 
faded away again, and instead the three slogans of the 
Party stood out in bold capitals: 


WAR IS PEACE 
FREEDOM IS SLAVERY 
IGNORANCE IS STRENGTH 


But the face of Big Brother seemed to persist for several 
seconds on the screen, as though the impact that it had 
made on everyone's eyeballs was too vivid to wear off 
immediately. The little sandyhaired woman had flung 
herself forward over the back of the chair in front of her. 
With a tremulous murmur that sounded like 'My 
Saviour!' she extended her arms towards the screen. 
Then she buried her face in her hands. It was apparent 
that she was uttering a prayer. 
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At this moment the entire group of people broke into a 
deep, slow, rhythmical chant of 'B-B! ... B-B! ... B-B!' — 
over and over again, very slowly, with a long pause 
between the first 'B' and the second — a heavy, 
murmurous sound, somehow curiously savage, in the 
background of which one seemed to hear the stamp of 
naked feet and the throbbing of tom-toms. For perhaps as 
much as thirty seconds they kept it up. It was a refrain 
that was often heard in moments of overwhelming 
emotion. Partly it was a sort of hymn to the wisdom and 
majesty of Big Brother, but still more it was an act of 
self-hypnosis, a deliberate drowning of consciousness by 
means of rhythmic noise. Winston's entrails seemed to 
grow cold. In the Two Minutes Hate he could not help 
sharing in the general delirium, but this sub-human 
chanting of 'B-B! . . . B-B!' always filled him with 
horror. Of course he chanted with the rest: it was 
impossible to do otherwise. To dissemble your feelings, 
to control your face, to do what everyone else was doing, 
was an instinctive reaction. But there was a space of a 
couple of seconds during which the expression of his 
eyes might conceivably have betrayed him. And it was 
exactly at this moment that the significant thing 
happened — if, indeed, it did happen. 


Momentarily he caught O'Brien's eye. O'Brien had stood 
up. He had taken off his spectacles and was in the act of 
resettling them on his nose with his characteristic 
gesture. But there was a fraction of a second when their 
eyes met, and for as long as it took to happen Winston 
knew — yes, he knew! — that O'Brien was thinking the 
same thing as himself. An unmistakable message had 
passed. It was as though their two minds had opened and 
the thoughts were flowing from one into the other 
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through their eyes. 'I am with you,' O'Brien seemed to be 
saying to him. 'I know precisely what you are feeling. I 
know all about your contempt, your hatred, your disgust. 
But don't worry, I am on your side!' And then the flash 
of intelligence was gone, and O'Brien's face was as 
inscrutable as everybody else's. 


That was all, and he was already uncertain whether it had 
happened. Such incidents never had any sequel. All that 
they did was to keep alive in him the belief, or hope, that 
others besides himself were the enemies of the Party. 
Perhaps the rumours of vast underground conspiracies 
were true after all — perhaps the Brotherhood really 
existed! It was impossible, in spite of the endless arrests 
and confessions and executions, to be sure that the 
Brotherhood was not simply a myth. Some days he 
believed in it, some days not. There was no evidence, 
only fleeting glimpses that might mean anything or 
nothing: snatches of overheard conversation, faint 
scribbles on lavatory walls — once, even, when two 
strangers met, a small movement of the hand which had 
looked as though it might be a signal of recognition. It 
was all guesswork: very likely he had imagined 
everything. He had gone back to his cubicle without 
looking at O'Brien again. The idea of following up their 
momentary contact hardly crossed his mind. It would 
have been inconceivably dangerous even if he had 
known how to set about doing it. For a second, two 
seconds, they had exchanged an equivocal glance, and 
that was the end of the story. But even that was a 
memorable event, in the locked loneliness in which one 
had to live. 


Winston roused himself and sat up straighter. He let out 
a belch. The gin was rising from his stomach. 
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His eyes re-focused on the page. He discovered that 
while he sat helplessly musing he had also been writing, 
as though by automatic action. And it was no longer the 
same cramped, awkward handwriting as before. His pen 
had slid voluptuously over the smooth paper, printing in 
large neat capitals — 


DOWN WITH BIG BROTHER 
DOWN WITH BIG BROTHER 
DOWN WITH BIG BROTHER 
DOWN WITH BIG BROTHER 
DOWN WITH BIG BROTHER 


over and over again, filling half a page. 


He could not help feeling a twinge of panic. It was 
absurd, since the writing of those particular words was 
not more dangerous than the initial act of opening the 
diary, but for a moment he was tempted to tear out the 
spoiled pages and abandon the enterprise altogether. 


He did not do so, however, because he knew that it was 
useless. Whether he wrote DOWN WITH BIG 
BROTHER, or whether he refrained from writing it, 
made no difference. Whether he went on with the diary, 
or whether he did not go on with it, made no difference. 
The Thought Police would get him just the same. He had 
committed — would still have committed, even if he had 
never set pen to paper — the essential crime that 
contained all others in itself. Thoughtcrime, they called 
it. Thoughtcrime was not a thing that could be concealed 
for ever. You might dodge successfully for a while, even 
for years, but sooner or later they were bound to get you. 
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It was always at night — the arrests invariably happened 
at night. The sudden jerk out of sleep, the rough hand 
shaking your shoulder, the lights glaring in your eyes, 
the ring of hard faces round the bed. In the vast majority 
of cases there was no trial, no report of the arrest. People 
simply disappeared, always during the night. Your name 
was removed from the registers, every record of 
everything you had ever done was wiped out, your one- 
time existence was denied and then forgotten. You were 
abolished, annihilated: vaporized was the usual word. 


For a moment he was seized by a kind of hysteria. He 
began writing in a hurried untidy scrawl: 


theyll shoot me i don't care theyll shoot me in the back of 
the neck 1 dont care down with big brother they always 
shoot you in the back of the neck i dont care down with 
big brother 


He sat back in his chair, slightly ashamed of himself, and 
laid down the pen. The next moment he started violently. 
There was a knocking at the door. 


Already! He sat as still as a mouse, in the futile hope that 
whoever it was might go away after a single attempt. But 
no, the knocking was repeated. The worst thing of all 
would be to delay. His heart was thumping like a drum, 
but his face, from long habit, was _ probably 
expressionless. He got up and moved heavily towards the 
door. 


* Newspeak was the official language of Oceania. For an 
account of its structure and etymology, see Appendix. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


It was the middle of the morning, and Winston had left 
the cubicle to go to the lavatory. 


A solitary figure was coming towards him from the other 
end of the long, brightly-lit corridor. It was the girl with 
dark hair. Four days had gone past since the evening 
when he had run into her outside the junk-shop. As she 
came nearer he saw that her right arm was in a sling, not 
noticeable at a distance because it was of the same 
colour as her overalls. Probably she had crushed her 
hand while swinging round one of the big kaleidoscopes 
on which the plots of novels were 'roughed in'. It was a 
common accident in the Fiction Department. 


They were perhaps four metres apart when the girl 
stumbled and fell almost flat on her face. A sharp cry of 
pain was wrung out of her. She must have fallen right on 
the injured arm. Winston stopped short. The girl had 
risen to her knees. Her face had turned a milky yellow 
colour against which her mouth stood out redder than 
ever. Her eyes were fixed on his, with an appealing 
expression that looked more like fear than pain. 


A curious emotion stirred in Winston's heart. In front of 
him was an enemy who was trying to kill him: in front of 
him, also, was a human creature, in pain and perhaps 
with a broken bone. Already he had instinctively started 
forward to help her. In the moment when he had seen her 
fall on the bandaged arm, it had been as though he felt 
the pain in his own body. 


"You're hurt?’ he said. 
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‘It's nothing. My arm. It'll be all right in a second.’ 


She spoke as though her heart were fluttering. She had 
certainly turned very pale. 


"You haven't broken anything?’ 
'No, I'm all right. It hurt for a moment, that's all.’ 


She held out her free hand to him, and he helped her up. 
She had regained some of her colour, and appeared very 
much better. 


‘It's nothing,' she repeated shortly. 'I only gave my wrist 
a bit of a bang. Thanks, comrade!’ 


And with that she walked on in the direction in which 
she had been going, as briskly as though it had really 
been nothing. The whole incident could not have taken 
as much as half a minute. Not to let one's feelings appear 
in one's face was a habit that had acquired the status of 
an instinct, and in any case they had been standing 
straight in front of a telescreen when the thing happened. 
Nevertheless it had been very difficult not to betray a 
momentary surprise, for in the two or three seconds 
while he was helping her up the girl had slipped 
something into his hand. There was no question that she 
had done it intentionally. It was something small and 
flat. As he passed through the lavatory door he 
transferred it to his pocket and felt it with the tips of his 
fingers. It was a scrap of paper folded into a square. 


While he stood at the urinal he managed, with a little 
more fingering, to get it unfolded. Obviously there must 
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be a message of some kind written on it. For a moment 
he was tempted to take it into one of the water-closets 
and read it at once. But that would be shocking folly, as 
he well knew. There was no place where you could be 
more certain that the telescreens were watched 
continuously. 


He went back to his cubicle, sat down, threw the 
fragment of paper casually among the other papers on 
the desk, put on his spectacles and hitched the 
speakwrite towards him. 'five minutes,’ he told himself, 
‘five minutes at the very least!' His heart bumped in his 
breast with frightening loudness. Fortunately the piece of 
work he was engaged on was mere routine, the 
rectification of a long list of figures, not needing close 
attention. 


Whatever was written on the paper, it must have some 
kind of political meaning. So far as he could see there 
were two possibilities. One, much the more likely, was 
that the girl was an agent of the Thought Police, just as 
he had feared. He did not know why the Thought Police 
should choose to deliver their messages in such a 
fashion, but perhaps they had their reasons. The thing 
that was written on the paper might be a threat, a 
summons, an order to commit suicide, a trap of some 
description. But there was another, wilder possibility that 
kept raising its head, though he tried vainly to suppress 
it. This was, that the message did not come from the 
Thought Police at all, but from some kind of 
underground organization. Perhaps the Brotherhood 
existed after all! Perhaps the girl was part of it! No doubt 
the idea was absurd, but it had sprung into his mind in 
the very instant of feeling the scrap of paper in his hand. 
It was not till a couple of minutes later that the other, 
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more probable explanation had occurred to him. And 
even now, though his intellect told him that the message 
probably meant death — still, that was not what he 
believed, and the unreasonable hope persisted, and his 
heart banged, and it was with difficulty that he kept his 
voice from trembling as he murmured his figures into the 
speakwrite. 


He rolled up the completed bundle of work and slid it 
into the pneumatic tube. Eight minutes had gone by. He 
re-adjusted his spectacles on his nose, sighed, and drew 
the next batch of work towards him, with the scrap of 
paper on top of it. He flattened it out. On it was written, 
in a large unformed handwriting: 


I love you. 


For several seconds he was too stunned even to throw 
the incriminating thing into the memory hole. When he 
did so, although he knew very well the danger of 
showing too much interest, he could not resist reading it 
once again, just to make sure that the words were really 
there. 


For the rest of the morning it was very difficult to work. 
What was even worse than having to focus his mind on a 
series of niggling jobs was the need to conceal his 
agitation from the telescreen. He felt as though a fire 
were burning in his belly. Lunch in the hot, crowded, 
noise-filled canteen was torment. He had hoped to be 
alone for a little while during the lunch hour, but as bad 
luck would have it the imbecile Parsons flopped down 
beside him, the tang of his sweat almost defeating the 
tinny smell of stew, and kept up a stream of talk about 
the preparations for Hate Week. He was particularly 
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enthusiastic about a papier-maché model of Big Brother's 
head, two metres wide, which was being made for the 
occasion by his daughter's troop of Spies. The irritating 
thing was that in the racket of voices Winston could 
hardly hear what Parsons was saying, and was constantly 
having to ask for some fatuous remark to be repeated. 
Just once he caught a glimpse of the girl, at a table with 
two other girls at the far end of the room. She appeared 
not to have seen him, and he did not look in that 
direction again. 


The afternoon was more bearable. Immediately after 
lunch there arrived a delicate, difficult piece of work 
which would take several hours and necessitated putting 
everything else aside. It consisted in falsifying a series of 
production reports of two years ago, in such a way as to 
cast discredit on a prominent member of the Inner Party, 
who was now under a cloud. This was the kind of thing 
that Winston was good at, and for more than two hours 
he succeeded in shutting the girl out of his mind 
altogether. Then the memory of her face came back, and 
with it a raging, intolerable desire to be alone. Until he 
could be alone it was impossible to think this new 
development out. Tonight was one of his nights at the 
Community Centre. He wolfed another tasteless meal in 
the canteen, hurried off to the Centre, took part in the 
solemn foolery of a ‘discussion group’, played two games 
of table tennis, swallowed several glasses of gin, and sat 
for half an hour through a lecture entitled 'Ingsoc in 
relation to chess'. His soul writhed with boredom, but for 
once he had had no impulse to shirk his evening at the 
Centre. At the sight of the words I love you the desire to 
stay alive had welled up in him, and the taking of minor 
risks suddenly seemed stupid. It was not till twenty-three 
hours, when he was home and in bed — in the darkness, 
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where you were safe even from the telescreen so long as 
you kept silent — that he was able to think continuously. 


It was a physical problem that had to be solved: how to 
get in touch with the girl and arrange a meeting. He did 
not consider any longer the possibility that she might be 
laying some kind of trap for him. He knew that it was not 
so, because of her unmistakable agitation when she 
handed him the note. Obviously she had been frightened 
out of her wits, as well she might be. Nor did the idea of 
refusing her advances even cross his mind. Only five 
nights ago he had contemplated smashing her skull in 
with a cobblestone, but that was of no importance. He 
thought of her naked, youthful body, as he had seen it in 
his dream. He had imagined her a fool like all the rest of 
them, her head stuffed with lies and hatred, her belly full 
of ice. A kind of fever seized him at the thought that he 
might lose her, the white youthful body might slip away 
from him! What he feared more than anything else was 
that she would simply change her mind if he did not get 
in touch with her quickly. But the physical difficulty of 
meeting was enormous. It was like trying to make a 
move at chess when you were already mated. Whichever 
way you turned, the telescreen faced you. Actually, all 
the possible ways of communicating with her had 
occurred to him within five minutes of reading the note; 
but now, with time to think, he went over them one by 
one, as though laying out a row of instruments on a table. 


Obviously the kind of encounter that had happened this 
morning could not be repeated. If she had worked in the 
Records Department it might have been comparatively 
simple, but he had only a very dim idea whereabouts in 
the building the Fiction Departrnent lay, and he had no 
pretext for going there. If he had known where she lived, 
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and at what time she left work, he could have contrived 
to meet her somewhere on her way home; but to try to 
follow her home was not safe, because it would mean 
loitering about outside the Ministry, which was bound to 
be noticed. As for sending a letter through the mails, it 
was out of the question. By a routine that was not even 
secret, all letters were opened in transit. Actually, few 
people ever wrote letters. For the messages that it was 
occasionally necessary to send, there were printed 
postcards with long lists of phrases, and you struck out 
the ones that were inapplicable. In any case he did not 
know the girl's name, let alone her address. Finally he 
decided that the safest place was the canteen. If he could 
get her at a table by herself, somewhere in the middle of 
the room, not too near the telescreens, and with a 
sufficient buzz of conversation all round — if these 
conditions endured for, say, thirty seconds, it might be 
possible to exchange a few words. 


For a week after this, life was like a restless dream. On 
the next day she did not appear in the canteen until he 
was leaving it, the whistle having already blown. 
Presumably she had been changed on to a later shift. 
They passed each other without a glance. On the day 
after that she was in the canteen at the usual time, but 
with three other girls and immediately under a 
telescreen. Then for three dreadful days she did not 
appear at all. His whole mind and body seemed to be 
afflicted with an unbearable sensitivity, a sort of 
transparency, which made every movement, every 
sound, every contact, every word that he had to speak or 
listen to, an agony. Even in sleep he could not altogether 
escape from her image. He did not touch the diary during 
those days. If there was any relief, it was in his work, in 
which he could sometimes forget himself for ten minutes 
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at a stretch. He had absolutely no clue as to what had 
happened to her. There was no enquiry he could make. 
She might have been vaporized, she might have 
committed suicide, she might have been transferred to 
the other end of Oceania: worst and likeliest of all, she 
might simply have changed her mind and decided to 
avoid him. 


The next day she reappeared. Her arm was out of the 
sling and she had a band of sticking-plaster round her 
wrist. The relief of seeing her was so great that he could 
not resist staring directly at her for several seconds. On 
the following day he very nearly succeeded in speaking 
to her. When he came into the canteen she was sitting at 
a table well out from the wall, and was quite alone. It 
was early, and the place was not very full. The queue 
edged forward till Winston was almost at the counter, 
then was held up for two minutes because someone in 
front was complaining that he had not received his tablet 
of saccharine. But the girl was still alone when Winston 
secured his tray and began to make for her table. He 
walked casually towards her, his eyes searching for a 
place at some table beyond her. She was perhaps three 
metres away from him. Another two seconds would do 
it. Then a voice behind him called, 'Smith!' He pretended 
not to hear. 'Smith!’ repeated the voice, more loudly. It 
was no use. He turned round. A blond-headed, silly- 
faced young man named Wilsher, whom he barely knew, 
was inviting him with a smile to a vacant place at his 
table. It was not safe to refuse. After having been 
recognized, he could not go and sit at a table with an 
unattended girl. It was too noticeable. He sat down with 
a friendly smile. The silly blond face beamed into his. 
Winston had a hallucination of himself smashing a pick- 
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axe right into the middle of it. The girl's table filled up a 
few minutes later. 


But she must have seen him coming towards her, and 
perhaps she would take the hint. Next day he took care to 
arrive early. Surely enough, she was at a table in about 
the same place, and again alone. The person immediately 
ahead of him in the queue was a small, swiftly-moving, 
beetle-like man with a flat face and tiny, suspicious eyes. 
As Winston turned away from the counter with his tray, 
he saw that the little man was making straight for the 
girl's table. His hopes sank again. There was a vacant 
place at a table further away, but something in the little 
man's appearance suggested that he would be sufficiently 
attentive to his own comfort to choose the emptiest table. 
With ice at his heart Winston followed. It was no use 
unless he could get the girl alone. At this moment there 
was a tremendous crash. The little man was sprawling on 
all fours, his tray had gone flying, two streams of soup 
and coffee were flowing across the floor. He started to 
his feet with a malignant glance at Winston, whom he 
evidently suspected of having tripped him up. But it was 
all right. Five seconds later, with a thundering heart, 
Winston was sitting at the girl's table. 


He did not look at her. He unpacked his tray and 
promptly began eating. It was all-important to speak at 
once, before anyone else came, but now a terrible fear 
had taken possession of him. A week had gone by since 
she had first approached him. She would have changed 
her mind, she must have changed her mind! It was 
impossible that this affair should end successfully; such 
things did not happen in real life. He might have flinched 
altogether from speaking if at this moment he had not 
seen Ampleforth, the hairy-eared poet, wandering limply 
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round the room with a tray, looking for a place to sit 
down. In his vague way Ampleforth was attached to 
Winston, and would certainly sit down at his table if he 
caught sight of him. There was perhaps a minute in 
which to act. Both Winston and the girl were eating 
steadily. The stuff they were eating was a thin stew, 
actually a soup, of haricot beans. In a low murmur 
Winston began speaking. Neither of them looked up; 
steadily they spooned the watery stuff into their mouths, 
and between spoonfuls exchanged the few necessary 
words in low expressionless voices. 


"What time do you leave work?" 

"Eighteen-thirty.' 

"Where can we meet?" 

"Victory Square, near the monument. 

It's full of telescreens.' 

It doesn't matter if there's a crowd.' 

'Any signal?’ 

'No. Don't come up to me until you see me among a lot 
of people. And don't look at me. Just keep somewhere 
near me.’ 

"What time?! 

"Nineteen hours.' 


'All right." 
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Ampleforth failed to see Winston and sat down at 
another table. They did not speak again, and, so far as it 
was possible for two people sitting on opposite sides of 
the same table, they did not look at one another. The girl 
finished her lunch quickly and made off, while Winston 
stayed to smoke a cigarette. 


Winston was in Victory Square before the appointed 
time. He wandered round the base of the enormous 
fluted column, at the top of which Big Brother's statue 
gazed southward towards the skies where he had 
vanquished the Eurasian aeroplanes (the Eastasian 
aeroplanes, it had been, a few years ago) in the Battle of 
Airstrip One. In the street in front of it there was a statue 
of a man on horseback which was supposed to represent 
Oliver Cromwell. At five minutes past the hour the girl 
had still not appeared. Again the terrible fear seized upon 
Winston. She was not coming, she had changed her 
mind! He walked slowly up to the north side of the 
square and got a sort of pale-coloured pleasure from 
identifying St Martin's Church, whose bells, when it had 
bells, had chimed 'You owe me three farthings.' Then he 
saw the girl standing at the base of the monument, 
reading or pretending to read a poster which ran spirally 
up the column. It was not safe to go near her until some 
more people had accumulated. There were telescreens all 
round the pediment. But at this moment there was a din 
of shouting and a zoom of heavy vehicles from 
somewhere to the left. Suddenly everyone seemed to be 
running across the square. The girl nipped nimbly round 
the lions at the base of the monument and joined in the 
rush. Winston followed. As he ran, he gathered from 
some shouted remarks that a convoy of Eurasian 
prisoners was passing. 
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Already a dense mass of people was blocking the south 
side of the square. Winston, at normal times the kind of 
person who gravitates to the outer edge of any kind of 
scrimmage, shoved, butted, squirmed his way forward 
into the heart of the crowd. Soon he was within arm's 
length of the girl, but the way was blocked by an 
enormous prole and an almost equally enormous woman, 
presumably his wife, who seemed to form an 
impenetrable wall of flesh. Winston wriggled himself 
sideways, and with a violent lunge managed to drive his 
shoulder between them. For a moment it felt as though 
his entrails were being ground to pulp between the two 
muscular hips, then he had broken through, sweating a 
little. He was next to the girl. They were shoulder to 
shoulder, both staring fixedly in front of them. 


A long line of trucks, with wooden-faced guards armed 
with sub-machine guns standing upright in each corner, 
was passing slowly down the street. In the trucks little 
yellow men in shabby greenish uniforms were squatting, 
jammed close together. Their sad, Mongolian faces 
gazed out over the sides of the trucks utterly incurious. 
Occasionally when a truck jolted there was a clankclank 
of metal: all the prisoners were wearing leg-irons. 
Truckload after truck-load of the sad faces passed. 
Winston knew they were there but he saw them only 
intermittently. The girl's shoulder, and her arm right 
down to the elbow, were pressed against his. Her cheek 
was almost near enough for him to feel its warmth. She 
had immediately taken charge of the situation, just as she 
had done in the canteen. She began speaking in the same 
expressionless voice as before, with lips barely moving, 
a mere murmur easily drowned by the din of voices and 
the rumbling of the trucks. 
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'Can you hear me?’ 

"Yes.' 

'Can you get Sunday afternoon off?’ 
"Yes.' 


'Then listen carefully. You'll have to remember this. Go 
to Paddington Station —' 


With a sort of military precision that astonished him, she 
outlined the route that he was to follow. A half-hour 
railway journey; turn left outside the station; two 
kilometres along the road: a gate with the top bar 
missing; a path across a field; a grass-grown lane; a track 
between bushes; a dead tree with moss on it. It was as 
though she had a map inside her head. 'Can you 
remember all that?' she murmured finally. 


'Yes.' 


"You turn left, then right, then left again. And the gate's 
got no top bar.' 


"Yes. What time?' 


‘About fifteen. You may have to wait. I'll get there by 
another way. Are you sure you remember everything?" 


'Yes.' 


'Then get away from me as quick as you can.' 
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She need not have told him that. But for the moment 
they could not extricate themselves from the crowd. The 
trucks were still filing post, the people still insatiably 
gaping. At the start there had been a few boos and hisses, 
but it came only from the Party members among the 
crowd, and had soon stopped. The prevailing emotion 
was simply curiosity. Foreigners, whether from Eurasia 
or from Eastasia, were a kind of strange animal. One 
literally never saw them except in the guise of prisoners, 
and even as prisoners one never got more than a 
momentary glimpse of them. Nor did one know what 
became of them, apart from the few who were hanged as 
war-criminals: te others simply vanished, presumably 
into forced-labour camps. The round Mogol faces had 
given way to faces of a more European type, dirty, 
bearded and exhausted. From over scrubby cheekbones 
eyes looked into Winston's, sometimes with strange 
intensity, and flashed away again. The convoy was 
drawing to an end. In the last truck he could see an aged 
man, his face a mass of grizzled hair, standing upright 
with wrists crossed in front of him, as though he were 
used to having them bound together. It was almost time 
for Winston and the girl to part. But at the last moment, 
while the crowd still hemmed them in, her hand felt for 
his and gave it a fleeting squeeze. 


It could not have been ten seconds, and yet it seemed a 
long time that their hands were clasped together. He had 
time to learn every detail of her hand. He explored the 
long fingers, the shapely nails, the work-hardened palm 
with its row of callouses, the smooth flesh under the 
wrist. Merely from feeling it he would have known it by 
sight. In the same instant it occurred to him that he did 
not know what colour the girl's eyes were. They were 
probably brown, but people with dark hair sometimes 
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had blue eyes. To turn his head and look at her would 
have been inconceivable folly. With hands locked 
together, invisible among the press of bodies, they stared 
steadily in front of them, and instead of the eyes of the 
girl, the eyes of the aged prisoner gazed mournfully at 
Winston out of nests of hair. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


He did not know where he was. Presumably he was in 
the Ministry of Love, but there was no way of making 
certain. He was in a high-ceilinged windowless cell with 
walls of glittering white porcelain. Concealed lamps 
flooded it with cold light, and there was a low, steady 
humming sound which he supposed had something to do 
with the air supply. A bench, or shelf, just wide enough 
to sit on ran round the wall, broken only by the door and, 
at the end opposite the door, a lavatory pan with no 
wooden seat. There were four telescreens, one in each 
wall. 


There was a dull aching in his belly. It had been there 
ever since they had bundled him into the closed van and 
driven him away. But he was also hungry, with a 
gnawing, unwholesome kind of hunger. It might be 
twenty-four hours since he had eaten, it might be thirty- 
six. He still did not know, probably never would know, 
whether it had been morning or evening when they 
arrested him. Since he was arrested he had not been fed. 


He sat as still as he could on the narrow bench, with his 
hands crossed on his knee. He had already learned to sit 
still. If you made unexpected movements they yelled at 
you from the telescreen. But the craving for food was 
growing upon him. What he longed for above all was a 
piece of bread. He had an idea that there were a few 
breadcrumbs in the pocket of his overalls. It was even 
possible — he thought this because from time to time 
something seemed to tickle his leg — that there might be 
a sizeable bit of crust there. In the end the temptation to 
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find out overcame his fear; he slipped a hand into his 
pocket. 


"Smith!" yelled a voice from the telescreen. '6079 Smith 
W.! Hands out of pockets in the cells!' 


He sat still again, his hands crossed on his knee. Before 
being brought here he had been taken to another place 
which must have been an ordinary prison or a temporary 
lock-up used by the patrols. He did not know how long 
he had been there; some hours at any rate; with no clocks 
and no daylight it was hard to gauge the time. It was a 
noisy, evil-smelling place. They had put him into a cell 
similar to the one he was now in, but filthily dirty and at 
all times crowded by ten or fifteen people. The majority 
of them were common criminals, but there were a few 
political prisoners among them. He had sat silent against 
the wall, jostled by dirty bodies, too preoccupied by fear 
and the pain in his belly to take much interest in his 
surroundings, but still noticing the astonishing difference 
in demeanour between the Party prisoners and the others. 
The Party prisoners were always silent and terrified, but 
the ordinary criminals seemed to care nothing for 
anybody. They yelled insults at the guards, fought back 
fiercely when their belongings were impounded, wrote 
obscene words on the floor, ate smuggled food which 
they produced from mysterious hiding-places in their 
clothes, and even shouted down the telescreen when it 
tried to restore order. On the other hand some of them 
seemed to be on good terms with the guards, called them 
by nicknames, and tried to wheedle cigarettes through 
the spyhole in the door. The guards, too, treated the 
common criminals with a certain forbearance, even when 
they had to handle them roughly. There was much talk 
about the forced-labour camps to which most of the 
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prisoners expected to be sent. It was ‘all right’ in the 
camps, he gathered, so long as you had good contacts 
and knew the ropes. There was bribery, favouritism, and 
racketeering of every kind, there was homosexuality and 
prostitution, there was even illicit alcohol distilled from 
potatoes. The positions of trust were given only to the 
common criminals, especially the gangsters and the 
murderers, who formed a sort of aristocracy. All the dirty 
jobs were done by the politicals. 


There was a constant come-and-go of prisoners of every 
description: drug-peddlers, thieves, bandits, black- 
marketeers, drunks, prostitutes. Some of the drunks were 
so violent that the other prisoners had to combine to 
suppress them. An enormous wreck of a woman, aged 
about sixty, with great tumbling breasts and thick coils 
of white hair which had come down in her struggles, was 
carried in, kicking and shouting, by four guards, who had 
hold of her one at each corner. They wrenched off the 
boots with which she had been trying to kick them, and 
dumped her down across Winston's lap, almost breaking 
his thigh-bones. The woman hoisted herself upright and 
followed them out with a yell of 'FK— bastards!’ Then, 
noticing that she was sitting on something uneven, she 
slid off Winston's knees on to the bench. 


"Beg pardon, dearie,'’ she said. 'I wouldn't 'a sat on you, 
only the buggers put me there. They dono 'ow to treat a 
lady, do they?' She paused, patted her breast, and 
belched. 'Pardon,' she said, 'I ain't meself, quite." 


She leant forward and vomited copiously on the floor. 
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'Thass better,’ she said, leaning back with closed eyes. 
"Never keep it down, thass what I say. Get it up while it's 
fresh on your stomach, like." 


She revived, turned to have another look at Winston and 
seemed immediately to take a fancy to him. She put a 
vast arm round his shoulder and drew him towards her, 
breathing beer and vomit into his face. 


"Wass your name, dearie?' she said. 
‘Smith,' said Winston. 


'Smith?' said the woman. 'Thass funny. My name's Smith 
too. Why,' she added sentimentally, 'I might be your 
mother!’ 


She might, thought Winston, be his mother. She was 
about the right age and physique, and it was probable 
that people changed somewhat after twenty years in a 
forced-labour camp. 


No one else had spoken to him. To a surprising extent 
the ordinary criminals ignored the Party prisoners. "The 
polits,' they called them, with a sort of uninterested 
contempt. The Party prisoners seemed terrified of 
speaking to anybody, and above all of speaking to one 
another. Only once, when two Party members, both 
women, were pressed close together on the bench, he 
overheard amid the din of voices a few hurriedly- 
whispered words; and in particular a reference to 
something called 'room one-oh-one', which he did not 
understand. 
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It might be two or three hours ago that they had brought 
him here. The dull pain in his belly never went away, but 
sometimes it grew better and sometimes worse, and his 
thoughts expanded or contracted accordingly. When it 
grew worse he thought only of the pain itself, and of his 
desire for food. When it grew better, panic took hold of 
him. There were moments when he foresaw the things 
that would happen to him with such actuality that his 
heart galloped and his breath stopped. He felt the smash 
of truncheons on his elbows and iron-shod boots on his 
shins; he saw himself grovelling on the floor, screaming 
for mercy through broken teeth. He hardly thought of 
Julia. He could not fix his mind on her. He loved her and 
would not betray her; but that was only a fact, known as 
he knew the rules of arithmetic. He felt no love for her, 
and he hardly even wondered what was happening to 
her. He thought oftener of O'Brien, with a flickering 
hope. O'Brien might know that he had been arrested. The 
Brotherhood, he had said, never tried to save its 
members. But there was the razor blade; they would send 
the razor blade if they could. There would be perhaps 
five seconds before the guard could rush into the cell. 
The blade would bite into him with a sort of burning 
coldness, and even the fingers that held it would be cut 
to the bone. Everything came back to his sick body, 
which shrank trembling from the smallest pain. He was 
not certain that he would use the razor blade even if he 
got the chance. It was more natural to exist from moment 
to moment, accepting another ten minutes' life even with 
the certainty that there was torture at the end of it. 


Sometimes he tried to calculate the number of porcelain 
bricks in the walls of the cell. It should have been easy, 
but he always lost count at some point or another. More 
often he wondered where he was, and what time of day it 
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was. At one moment he felt certain that it was broad 
daylight outside, and at the next equally certain that it 
was pitch darkness. In this place, he knew instinctively, 
the lights would never be turned out. It was the place 
with no darkness: he saw now why O'Brien had seemed 
to recognize the allusion. In the Ministry of Love there 
were no windows. His cell might be at the heart of the 
building or against its outer wall; it might be ten floors 
below ground, or thirty above it. He moved himself 
mentally from place to place, and tried to determine by 
the feeling of his body whether he was perched high in 
the air or buried deep underground. 


There was a sound of marching boots outside. The steel 
door opened with a clang. A young officer, a trim black- 
uniformed figure who seemed to glitter all over with 
polished leather, and whose pale, straight-featured face 
was like a wax mask, stepped smartly through the 
doorway. He motioned to the guards outside to bring in 
the prisoner they were leading. The poet Ampleforth 
shambled into the cell. The door clanged shut again. 


Ampleforth made one or two uncertain movements from 
side to side, as though having some idea that there was 
another door to go out of, and then began to wander up 
and down the cell. He had not yet noticed Winston's 
presence. His troubled eyes were gazing at the wall 
about a metre above the level of Winston's head. He was 
shoeless; large, dirty toes were sticking out of the holes 
in his socks. He was also several days away from a 
shave. A scrubby beard covered his face to the 
cheekbones, giving him an air of ruffianism that went 
oddly with his large weak frame and _ nervous 
movements. 


AT 


Winston roused hirnself a little from his lethargy. He 
must speak to Ampleforth, and risk the yell from the 
telescreen. It was even conceivable that Ampleforth was 
the bearer of the razor blade. 


'Ampleforth,' he said. 


There was no yell from the telescreen. Ampleforth 
paused, mildly startled. His eyes focused themselves 
slowly on Winston. 


‘Ah, Smith!' he said. 'You too!’ 
"What are you in for?’ 


'To tell you the truth —' He sat down awkwardly on the 
bench opposite Winston. 'There is only one offence, is 
there not?' he said. 


'And have you committed it?' 
‘Apparently I have.' 


He put a hand to his forehead and pressed his temples for 
a moment, as though trying to remember something. 


'These things happen,’ he began vaguely. 'I have been 
able to recall one instance — a possible instance. It was 
an indiscretion, undoubtedly. We were producing a 
definitive edition of the poems of Kipling. I allowed the 
word "God" to remain at the end of a line. I could not 
help it!' he added almost indignantly, raising his face to 
look at Winston. 'It was impossible to change the line. 
The rhyme was "rod". Do you realize that there are only 
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twelve rhymes to "rod" in the entire language? For days I 
had racked my brains. There was no other rhyme.' 


The expression on his face changed. The annoyance 
passed out of it and for a moment he looked almost 
pleased. A sort of intellectual warmth, the joy of the 
pedant who has found out some useless fact, shone 
through the dirt and scrubby hair. 


'Has it ever occurred to you,' he said, 'that the whole 
history of English poetry has been determined by the fact 
that the English language lacks rhymes?" 


No, that particular thought had never occurred to 
Winston. Nor, in the circumstances, did it strike him as 
very important or interesting. 


"Do you know what time of day it is?' he said. 


Ampleforth looked startled again. 'I had hardly thought 
about it. They arrested me — it could be two days ago — 
perhaps three.' His eyes flitted round the walls, as though 
he half expected to find a window somewhere. 'There is 
no difference between night and day in this place. I do 
not see how one can calculate the time.’ 


They talked desultorily for some minutes, then, without 
apparent reason, a yell from the telescreen bade them be 
silent. Winston sat quietly, his hands _ crossed. 
Ampleforth, too large to sit in comfort on the narrow 
bench, fidgeted from side to side, clasping his lank hands 
first round one knee, then round the other. The telescreen 
barked at him to keep still. Time passed. Twenty 
minutes, an hour — it was difficult to judge. Once more 
there was a sound of boots outside. Winston's entrails 
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contracted. Soon, very soon, perhaps in five minutes, 
perhaps now, the tramp of boots would mean that his 
own turn had come. 


The door opened. The cold-faced young officer stepped 
into the cell. With a brief movement of the hand he 
indicated Ampleforth. 


"Room 101,' he said. 


Ampleforth marched clumsily out between the guards, 
his face vaguely perturbed, but uncomprehending. 


What seemed like a long time passed. The pain in 
Winston's belly had revived. His mind sagged round and 
round on the same trick, like a ball falling again and 
again into the same series of slots. He had only six 
thoughts. The pain in his belly; a piece of bread; the 
blood and the screaming; O'Brien; Julia; the razor blade. 
There was another spasm in his entrails, the heavy boots 
were approaching. As the door opened, the wave of air 
that it created brought in a powerful smell of cold sweat. 
Parsons walked into the cell. He was wearing khaki 
shorts and a sports-shirt. 


This time Winston was startled into self-forgetfulness. 
"You here!' he said. 

Parsons gave Winston a glance in which there was 
neither interest nor surprise, but only misery. He began 
walking jerkily up and down, evidently unable to keep 


still. Each time he straightened his pudgy knees it was 
apparent that they were trembling. His eyes had a wide- 
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open, staring look, as though he could not prevent 
himself from gazing at something in the middle distance. 


"What are you in for?' said Winston. 


'Thoughtcrime!' said Parsons, almost blubbering. The 
tone of his voice implied at once a complete admission 
of his guilt and a sort of incredulous horror that such a 
word could be applied to himself. He paused opposite 
Winston and began eagerly appealing to him: 'You don't 
think they'll shoot me, do you, old chap? They don't 
shoot you if you haven't actually done anything — only 
thoughts, which you can't help? I know they give you a 
fair hearing. Oh, I trust them for that! They'll know my 
record, won't they? You know what kind of chap I was. 
Not a bad chap in my way. Not brainy, of course, but 
keen. I tried to do my best for the Party, didn't I? I'll get 
off with five years, don't you think? Or even ten years? 
A chap like me could make himself pretty useful in a 
labour-camp. They wouldn't shoot me for going off the 
rails just once?" 


‘Are you guilty?’ said Winston. 


'Of course I'm guilty!' cried Parsons with a servile glance 
at the telescreen. 'You don't think the Party would arrest 
an innocent man, do you?' His frog-like face grew 
calmer, and even took on a slightly sanctimonious 
expression. 'Thoughtcrime is a dreadful thing, old man, 
he said sententiously. 'It's insidious. It can get hold of 
you without your even knowing it. Do you know how it 
got hold of me? In my sleep! Yes, that's a fact. There I 
was, working away, trying to do my bit — never knew I 
had any bad stuff in my mind at all. And then I started 
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talking in my sleep. Do you know what they heard me 
saying?" 


He sank his voice, like someone who is obliged for 
medical reasons to utter an obscenity. 


"Down with Big Brother!" Yes, I said that! Said it over 
and over again, it seems. Between you and me, old man, 
I'm glad they got me before it went any further. Do you 
know what I'm going to say to them when I go up before 
the tribunal? "Thank you," I'm going to say, "thank you 
for saving me before it was too late." 


"Who denounced you?’ said Winston. 


‘It was my little daughter,’ said Parsons with a sort of 
doleful pride. 'She listened at the keyhole. Heard what I 
was saying, and nipped off to the patrols the very next 
day. Pretty smart for a nipper of seven, eh? I don't bear 
her any grudge for it. In fact I'm proud of her. It shows I 
brought her up in the right spirit, anyway.' 


He made a few more jerky movements up and down, 
several times, casting a longing glance at the lavatory 


pan. Then he suddenly ripped down his shorts. 


"Excuse me, old man,' he said. 'I can't help it. It's the 
waiting." 


He plumped his large posterior into the lavatory pan. 
Winston covered his face with his hands. 


Smith!’ yelled the voice from the telescreen. '6079 Smith 
W! Uncover your face. No faces covered in the cells.’ 
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Winston uncovered his face. Parsons used the lavatory, 
loudly and abundantly. It then turned out that the plug 
was defective and the cell stank abominably for hours 
afterwards. 


Parsons was removed. More prisoners came and went, 
mysteriously. One, a woman, was consigned to 'Room 
101', and, Winston noticed, seemed to shrivel and turn a 
different colour when she heard the words. A time came 
when, if it had been morning when he was brought here, 
it would be afternoon; or if it had been afternoon, then it 
would be midnight. There were six prisoners in the cell, 
men and women. All sat very still. Opposite Winston 
there sat a man with a chinless, toothy face exactly like 
that of some large, harmless rodent. His fat, mottled 
cheeks were so pouched at the bottom that it was 
difficult not to believe that he had little stores of food 
tucked away there. His pale-grey eyes flitted timorously 
from face to face and turned quickly away again when he 
caught anyone's eye. 


The door opened, and another prisoner was brought in 
whose appearance sent a momentary chill through 
Winston. He was a commonplace, mean-looking man 
who might have been an engineer or technician of some 
kind. But what was startling was the emaciation of his 
face. It was like a skull. Because of its thinness the 
mouth and eyes looked disproportionately large, and the 
eyes seemed filled with a murderous, unappeasable 
hatred of somebody or something. 


The man sat down on the bench at a little distance from 
Winston. Winston did not look at him again, but the 
tormented, skull-like face was as vivid in his mind as 
though it had been straight in front of his eyes. Suddenly 
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he realized what was the matter. The man was dying of 
starvation. The same thought seemed to occur almost 
simultaneously to everyone in the cell. There was a very 
faint stirring all the way round the bench. The eyes of the 
chinless man kept flitting towards the skull-faced man, 
then turning guiltily away, then being dragged back by 
an irresistible attraction. Presently he began to fidget on 
his seat. At last he stood up, waddled clumsily across the 
cell, dug down into the pocket of his overalls, and, with 
an abashed air, held out a grimy piece of bread to the 
skull-faced man. 


There was a furious, deafening roar from the telescreen. 
The chinless man jumped in his tracks. The skull-faced 
man had quickly thrust his hands behind his back, as 
though demonstrating to all the world that he refused the 
gift. 


‘Bumstead!' roared the voice. '2713 Bumstead J.! Let fall 
that piece of bread!" 


The chinless man dropped the piece of bread on the 
floor. 


"Remain standing where you are,' said the voice. 'Face 
the door. Make no movement.' 


The chinless man obeyed. His large pouchy cheeks were 
quivering uncontrollably. The door clanged open. As the 
young officer entered and stepped aside, there emerged 
from behind him a short stumpy guard with enormous 
arms and shoulders. He took his stand opposite the 
chinless man, and then, at a signal from the officer, let 
free a frightful blow, with all the weight of his body 
behind it, full in the chinless man's mouth. The force of 
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it seemed almost to knock him clear of the floor. His 
body was flung across the cell and fetched up against the 
base of the lavatory seat. For a moment he lay as though 
stunned, with dark blood oozing from his mouth and 
nose. A very faint whimpering or squeaking, which 
seemed unconscious, came out of him. Then he rolled 
over and raised himself unsteadily on hands and knees. 
Amid a stream of blood and saliva, the two halves of a 
dental plate fell out of his mouth. 


The prisoners sat very still, their hands crossed on their 
knees. The chinless man climbed back into his place. 
Down one side of his face the flesh was darkening. His 
mouth had swollen into a shapeless cherry-coloured 
mass with a black hole in the middle of it. 


From time to time a little blood dripped on to the breast 
of his overalls. His grey eyes still flitted from face to 
face, more guiltily than ever, as though he were trying to 
discover how much the others despised him for his 
humiliation. 


The door opened. With a small gesture the officer 
indicated the skull-faced man. 


"Room 101,' he said. 


There was a gasp and a flurry at Winston's side. The man 
had actually flung himself on his knees on the floor, with 
his hand clasped together. 


‘Comrade! Officer!" he cried. "You don't have to take me 
to that place! Haven't I told you everything already? 
What else is it you want to know? There's nothing I 
wouldn't confess, nothing! Just tell me what it is and I'll 
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confess straight off. Write it down and I'll sign it — 
anything! Not room 101!' 


"Room 101,' said the officer. 


The man's face, already very pale, turned a colour 
Winston would not have believed possible. It was 
definitely, unmistakably, a shade of green. 


'Do anything to me!' he yelled. "You've been starving me 
for weeks. Finish it off and let me die. Shoot me. Hang 
me. Sentence me to twenty-five years. Is there somebody 
else you want me to give away? Just say who it is and I'll 
tell you anything you want. I don't care who it is or what 
you do to them. I've got a wife and three children. The 
biggest of them isn't six years old. You can take the 
whole lot of them and cut their throats in front of my 
eyes, and I'll stand by and watch it. But not Room 101!' 


"Room 101,' said the officer. 


The man looked frantically round at the other prisoners, 
as though with some idea that he could put another 
victim in his own place. His eyes settled on the smashed 
face of the chinless man. He flung out a lean arm. 


'That's the one you ought to be taking, not me!' he 
shouted. 'You didn't hear what he was saying after they 
bashed his face. Give me a chance and I'll tell you every 
word of it. He's the one that's against the Party, not me.’ 
The guards stepped forward. The man's voice rose to a 
shriek. "You didn't hear him!' he repeated. 'Something 
went wrong with the telescreen. He's the one you want. 
Take him, not me!' 
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The two sturdy guards had stooped to take him by the 
arms. But just at this moment he flung himself across the 
floor of the cell and grabbed one of the iron legs that 
supported the bench. He had set up a wordless howling, 
like an animal. The guards took hold of him to wrench 
him loose, but he clung on with astonishing strength. For 
perhaps twenty seconds they were hauling at him. The 
prisoners sat quiet, their hands crossed on their knees, 
looking straight in front of them. The howling stopped; 
the man had no breath left for anything except hanging 
on. Then there was a different kind of cry. A kick from a 
guard's boot had broken the fingers of one of his hands. 
They dragged him to his feet. 


"Room 101,' said the officer. 


The man was led out, walking unsteadily, with head 
sunken, nursing his crushed hand, all the fight had gone 
out of him. 


A long time passed. If it had been midnight when the 
skull-faced man was taken away, it was morning: if 
morning, it was afternoon. Winston was alone, and had 
been alone for hours. The pain of sitting on the narrow 
bench was such that often he got up and walked about, 
unreproved by the telescreen. The piece of bread still lay 
where the chinless man had dropped it. At the beginning 
it needed a hard effort not to look at it, but presently 
hunger gave way to thirst. His mouth was sticky and 
evil-tasting. The humming sound and the unvarying 
white light induced a sort of faintness, an empty feeling 
inside his head. He would get up because the ache in his 
bones was no longer bearable, and then would sit down 
again almost at once because he was too dizzy to make 
sure of staying on his feet. Whenever his physical 
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sensations were a little under control the terror returned. 
Sometimes with a fading hope he thought of O'Brien and 
the razor blade. It was thinkable that the razor blade 
might arrive concealed in his food, if he were ever fed. 
More dimly he thought of Julia. Somewhere or other she 
was suffering perhaps far worse than he. She might be 
screaming with pain at this moment. He thought: 'Tf I 
could save Julia by doubling my own pain, would I do 
it? Yes, I would.' But that was merely an intellectual 
decision, taken because he knew that he ought to take it. 
He did not feel it. In this place you could not feel 
anything, except pain and foreknowledge of pain. 
Besides, was it possible, when you were actually 
suffering it, to wish for any reason that your own pain 
should increase? But that question was not answerable 
yet. 


The boots were approaching again. The door opened. 
O'Brien came in. 


Winston started to his feet. The shock of the sight had 
driven all caution out of him. For the first time in many 
years he forgot the presence of the telescreen. 


"They've got you too!' he cried. 

'They got me a long time ago,' said O'Brien with a mild, 
almost regretful irony. He stepped aside. from behind 
him there emerged a broad-chested guard with a long 


black truncheon in his hand. 


"You know him, Winston,' said O'Brien. 'Don't deceive 
yourself. You did know it — you have always known it.' 
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Yes, he saw now, he had always known it. But there was 
no time to think of that. All he had eyes for was the 
truncheon in the guard's hand. It might fall anywhere; on 
the crown, on the tip of the ear, on the upper arm, on the 
elbow — 


The elbow! He had slumped to his knees, almost 
paralysed, clasping the stricken elbow with his other 
hand. Everything had exploded into yellow light. 
Inconceivable, inconceivable that one blow could cause 
such pain! The light cleared and he could see the other 
two looking down at him. The guard was laughing at his 
contortions. One question at any rate was answered. 
Never, for any reason on earth, could you wish for an 
increase of pain. Of pain you could wish only one thing: 
that it should stop. Nothing in the world was so bad as 
physical pain. In the face of pain there are no heroes, no 
heroes, he thought over and over as he writhed on the 
floor, clutching uselessly at his disabled left arm. 
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APPENDIX. THE PRINCIPLES OF NEWSPEAK 


Newspeak was the official language of Oceania and had 
been devised to meet the ideological needs of Ingsoc, or 
English Socialism. In the year 1984 there was not as yet 
anyone who used Newspeak as his sole means of 
communication, either in speech or writing. The leading 
articles in The Times were written in it, but this was a 
tour de force which could only be carried out by a 
specialist. It was expected that Newspeak would have 
finally superseded Oldspeak (or Standard English, as we 
should call it) by about the year 2050. Meanwhile it 
gained ground steadily, all Party members tending to use 
Newspeak words and grammatical constructions more 
and more in their everyday speech. The version in use in 
1984, and embodied in the Ninth and Tenth Editions of 
the Newspeak Dictionary, was a provisional one, and 
contained many superfluous words and _ archaic 
formations which were due to be suppressed later. It is 
with the final, perfected version, as embodied in the 
Eleventh Edition of the Dictionary, that we are 
concerned here. 


The purpose of Newspeak was not only to provide a 
medium of expression for the world-view and mental 
habits proper to the devotees of Ingsoc, but to make all 
other modes of thought impossible. It was intended that 
when Newspeak had been adopted once and for all and 
Oldspeak forgotten, a heretical thought — that is, a 
thought diverging from the principles of Ingsoc — 
should be literally unthinkable, at least so far as thought 
is dependent on words. Its vocabulary was so constructed 
as to give exact and often very subtle expression to every 
meaning that a Party member could properly wish to 
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express, while excluding all other meanings and also the 
possibility of arriving at them by indirect methods. This 
was done partly by the invention of new words, but 
chiefly by eliminating undesirable words and by 
stripping such words as remained of unorthodox 
meanings, and so far as possible of all secondary 
meanings whatever. To give a single example. The word 
free still existed in Newspeak, but it could only be used 
in such statements as 'This dog is free from lice' or "This 
field is free from weeds’. It could not be used in its old 
sense of ' politically free’ or ‘intellectually free’ since 
political and intellectual freedom no longer existed even 
as concepts, and were therefore of necessity nameless. 
Quite apart from the suppression of definitely heretical 
words, reduction of vocabulary was regarded as an end 
in itself, and no word that could be dispensed with was 
allowed to survive. Newspeak was designed not to 
extend but to diminish the range of thought, and this 
purpose was indirectly assisted by cutting the choice of 
words down to a minimum. 


Newspeak was founded on the English language as we 
now know it, though many Newspeak sentences, even 
when not containing newly-created words, would be 
barely intelligible to an English-speaker of our own day. 
Newspeak words were divided into three distinct classes, 
known as the A vocabulary, the B vocabulary (also 
called compound words), and the C vocabulary. It will 
be simpler to discuss each class separately, but the 
grammatical peculiarities of the language can be dealt 
with in the section devoted to the A vocabulary, since the 
same rules held good for all three categories. 
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THE A VOCABULARY. 


The A vocabulary consisted of the words needed for the 
business of everyday life — for such things as eating, 
drinking, working, putting on one's clothes, going up and 
down stairs, riding in vehicles, gardening, cooking, and 
the like. It was composed almost entirely of words that 
we already possess words like hit, run, dog, tree, sugar, 
house, field — but in comparison with the present-day 
English vocabulary their number was extremely small, 
while their meanings were far more rigidly defined. All 
ambiguities and shades of meaning had been purged out 
of them. So far as it could be achieved, a Newspeak 
word of this class was simply a staccato sound 
expressing one clearly understood concept. It would 
have been quite impossible to use the A vocabulary for 
literary purposes or for political or philosophical 
discussion. It was intended only to express simple, 
purposive thoughts, usually involving concrete objects or 
physical actions. 


The grammar of Newspeak had two outstanding 
peculiarities. The first of these was an almost complete 
interchangeability between different parts of speech. Any 
word in the language (in principle this applied even to 
very abstract words such as if or when) could be used 
either as verb, noun, adjective, or adverb. Between the 
verb and the noun form, when they were of the same 
root, there was never any variation, this rule of itself 
involving the destruction of many archaic forms. The 
word thought, for example, did not exist in Newspeak. 
Its place was taken by think, which did duty for both 
noun and verb. No etymological principle was followed 
here: in some cases it was the original noun that was 
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chosen for retention, in other cases the verb. Even where 
a noun and verb of kindred meaning were not 
etymologically connected, one or other of them was 
frequently suppressed. There was, for example, no such 
word as cut, its meaning being sufficiently covered by 
the noun-verb knife. Adjectives were formed by adding 
the suffix -ful to the noun-verb, and adverbs by adding - 
wise. Thus for example, speedful meant ‘rapid’ and 
speedwise meant ‘quickly'. Certain of our present-day 
adjectives, such as good, strong, big, black, soft, were 
retained, but their total number was very small. There 
was little need for them, since almost any adjectival 
meaning could be arrived at by adding -ful to a noun- 
verb. None of the now-existing adverbs was retained, 
except for a very few already ending in -wise: the -wise 
termination was invariable. The word well, for example, 
was replaced by goodwise. 


In addition, any word — this again applied in principle 
to every word in the language — could be negatived by 
adding the affix un- or could be strengthened by the affix 
plus-, or, for still greater emphasis, doubleplus-. Thus, 
for example, uncold meant 'warm', while pluscold and 
doublepluscold meant, respectively, ‘very cold' and 
'superlatively cold'. It was also possible, as in present- 
day English, to modify the meaning of almost any word 
by prepositional affixes such as ante-, post-, up-, down-, 
etc. By such methods it was found possible to bring 
about an enormous diminution of vocabulary. Given, for 
instance, the word good, there was no need for such a 
word as bad, since the required meaning was equally 
well — indeed, better — expressed by ungood. All that 
was necessary, in any case where two words formed a 
natural pair of opposites, was to decide which of them to 
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suppress. Dark, for example, could be replaced by 
unlight, or light by undark, according to preference. 


The second distinguishing mark of Newspeak grammar 
was its regularity. Subject to a few exceptions which are 
mentioned below all inflexions followed the same rules. 
Thus, in all verbs the preterite and the past participle 
were the same and ended in -ed. The preterite of steal 
was stealed, the preterite of think was thinked, and so on 
throughout the language, all such forms as swam, gave, 
brought, spoke, taken, etc., being abolished. All plurals 
were made by adding -s or -es as the case might be. The 
plurals of man, ox, life, were mans, oxes, lifes. 
Comparison of adjectives was invariably made by adding 
-er, -est (good, gooder, goodest), irregular forms and the 
more, most formation being suppressed. 


The only classes of words that were still allowed to 
inflect irregularly were the pronouns, the relatives, the 
demonstrative adjectives, and the auxiliary verbs. All of 
these followed their ancient usage, except that whom had 
been scrapped as unnecessary, and the shall, should 
tenses had been dropped, all their uses being covered by 
will and would. There were also certain irregularities in 
word-formation arising out of the need for rapid and easy 
speech. A word which was difficult to utter, or was liable 
to be incorrectly heard, was held to be ipso facto a bad 
word: occasionally therefore, for the sake of euphony, 
extra letters were inserted into a word or an archaic 
formation was retained. But this need made itself felt 
chiefly in connexion with the B vocabulary. Why so 
great an importance was attached to ease of 
pronunciation will be made clear later in this essay. 
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THE B VOCABULARY. 


The B vocabulary consisted of words which had been 
deliberately constructed for political purposes: words, 
that is to say, which not only had in every case a political 
implication, but were intended to impose a desirable 
mental attitude upon the person using them. Without a 
full understanding of the principles of Ingsoc it was 
difficult to use these words correctly. In some cases they 
could be translated into Oldspeak, or even into words 
taken from the A vocabulary, but this usually demanded 
a long paraphrase and always involved the loss of certain 
overtones. The B words were a sort of verbal shorthand, 
often packing whole ranges of ideas into a few syllables, 
and at the same time more accurate and forcible than 
ordinary language. 


The B words were in all cases compound words.* They 
consisted of two or more words, or portions of words, 
welded together in an easily pronounceable form. The 
resulting amalgam was always a noun-verb, and 
inflected according to the ordinary rules. To take a single 
example: the word goodthink, meaning, very roughly, 
‘orthodoxy’, or, if one chose to regard it as a verb, 'to 
think in an orthodox manner'. This inflected as follows: 
noun-verb, goodthink; past tense and past participle, 
goodthinked; present participle, goodthinking; adjective, 
goodthinkful; adverb, goodthinkwise; verbal noun, 
goodthinker. 


The B words were not constructed on any etymological 
plan. The words of which they were made up could be 
any parts of speech, and could be placed in any order and 
mutilated in any way which made them easy to 
pronounce while indicating their derivation. In the word 
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crimethink (thoughtcrime), for instance, the think came 
second, whereas in thinkpol (Thought Police) it came 
first, and in the latter word police had lost its second 
syllable. Because of the great difficulty in securing 
euphony, irregular formations were commoner in the B 
vocabulary than in the A vocabulary. For example, the 
adjective forms of Minitrue, Minipax, and Miniluv were, 
respectively, Minitruthful, Minipeaceful, and 
Minilovely, simply because -trueful, -paxful, and - 
loveful were slightly awkward to pronounce. In 
principle, however, all B words could inflect, and all 
inflected in exactly the same way. 


Some of the B words had highly subtilized meanings, 
barely intelligible to anyone who had not mastered the 
language as a whole. Consider, for example, such a 
typical sentence from a Times leading article as 
Oldthinkers unbellyfeel Ingsoc. The shortest rendering 
that one could make of this in Oldspeak would be: 
'Those whose ideas were formed before the Revolution 
cannot have a full emotional understanding of the 
principles of English Socialism.’ But this is not an 
adequate translation. To begin with, in order to grasp the 
full meaning of the Newspeak sentence quoted above, 
one would have to have a clear idea of what is meant by 
Ingsoc. And in addition, only a person thoroughly 
grounded in Ingsoc could appreciate the full force of the 
word bellyfeel, which implied a blind, enthusiastic 
acceptance difficult to imagine today; or of the word 
oldthink, which was inextricably mixed up with the idea 
of wickedness and decadence. But the special function of 
certain Newspeak words, of which oldthink was one, 
was not so much to express meanings as to destroy them. 
These words, necessarily few in number, had had their 
meanings extended until they contained within 
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themselves whole batteries of words which, as they were 
sufficiently covered by a single comprehensive term, 
could now be scrapped and forgotten. The greatest 
difficulty facing the compilers of the Newspeak 
Dictionary was not to invent new words, but, having 
invented them, to make sure what they meant: to make 
sure, that is to say, what ranges of words they cancelled 
by their existence. 


As we have already seen in the case of the word free, 
words which had once borne a heretical meaning were 
sometimes retained for the sake of convenience, but only 
with the undesirable meanings purged out of them. 
Countless other words such as honour, justice, morality, 
internationalism, democracy, science, and religion had 
simply ceased to exist. A few blanket words covered 
them, and, in covering them, abolished them. All words 
grouping themselves round the concepts of liberty and 
equality, for instance, were contained in the single word 
crimethink, while all words grouping themselves round 
the concepts of objectivity and rationalism were 
contained in the single word oldthink. Greater precision 
would have been dangerous. What was required in a 
Party member was an outlook similar to that of the 
ancient Hebrew who knew, without knowing much else, 
that all nations other than his own worshipped 'false 
gods'. He did not need to know that these gods were 
called Baal, Osiris, Moloch, Ashtaroth, and the like: 
probably the less he knew about them the better for his 
orthodoxy. He knew Jehovah and the commandments of 
Jehovah: he knew, therefore, that all gods with other 
names or other attributes were false gods. In somewhat 
the same way, the party member knew what constituted 
right conduct, and in exceedingly vague, generalized 
terms he knew what kinds of departure from it were 
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possible. His sexual life, for example, was entirely 
regulated by the two Newspeak words sexcrime (sexual 
immorality) and goodsex (chastity). Sexcrime covered 
all sexual misdeeds whatever. It covered fornication, 
adultery, homosexuality, and other perversions, and, in 
addition, normal intercourse practised for its own sake. 
There was no need to enumerate them separately, since 
they were all equally culpable, and, in principle, all 
punishable by death. In the C vocabulary, which 
consisted of scientific and technical words, it might be 
necessary to give specialized names to certain sexual 
aberrations, but the ordinary citizen had no need of them. 
He knew what was meant by goodsex — that is to say, 
normal intercourse between man and wife, for the sole 
purpose of begetting children, and without physical 
pleasure on the part of the woman: all else was sexcrime. 
In Newspeak it was seldom possible to follow a heretical 
thought further than the perception that it was heretical: 
beyond that point the necessary words were nonexistent. 


No word in the B vocabulary was ideologically neutral. 
A great many were euphemisms. Such words, for 
instance, as joycamp (forced-labour camp) or Minipax 
(Ministry of Peace, i. e. Ministry of War) meant almost 
the exact opposite of what they appeared to mean. Some 
words, on the other hand, displayed a frank and 
contemptuous understanding of the real nature of 
Oceanic society. An example was prolefeed, meaning the 
rubbishy entertainment and spurious news which the 
Party handed out to the masses. Other words, again, were 
ambivalent, having the connotation 'good' when applied 
to the Party and 'bad' when applied to its enemies. But in 
addition there were great numbers of words which at first 
sight appeared to be mere abbreviations and which 
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derived their ideological colour not from their meaning, 
but from their structure. 


So far as it could be contrived, everything that had or 
might have political significance of any kind was fitted 
into the B vocabulary. The name of every organization, 
or body of people, or doctrine, or country, or institution, 
or public building, was invariably cut down into the 
familiar shape; that is, a single easily pronounced word 
with the smallest number of syllables that would 
preserve the original derivation. In the Ministry of Truth, 
for example, the Records Department, in which Winston 
Smith worked, was called Recdep, the Fiction 
Department was called Ficdep, the Teleprogrammes 
Department was called Teledep, and so on. This was not 
done solely with the object of saving time. Even in the 
early decades of the twentieth century, telescoped words 
and phrases had been one of the characteristic features of 
political language; and it had been noticed that the 
tendency to use abbreviations of this kind was most 
marked in totalitarian countries and _ totalitarian 
organizations. Examples were such words as Nazi, 
Gestapo, Comintern, Inprecorr, Agitprop. In the 
beginning the practice had been adopted as it were 
instinctively, but in Newspeak it was used with a 
conscious purpose. It was perceived that in thus 
abbreviating a name one narrowed and subtly altered its 
meaning, by cutting out most of the associations that 
would otherwise cling to it. The words Communist 
International, for instance, call up a composite picture of 
universal human brotherhood, red flags, barricades, Karl 
Marx, and the Paris Commune. The word Comintern, on 
the other hand, suggests merely a_ tightly-knit 
organization and a well-defined body of doctrine. It 
refers to something almost as easily recognized, and as 
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limited in purpose, as a chair or a table. Comintern is a 
word that can be uttered almost without taking thought, 
whereas Communist International is a phrase over which 
one is obliged to linger at least momentarily. In the same 
way, the associations called up by a word like Minitrue 
are fewer and more controllable than those called up by 
Ministry of Truth. This accounted not only for the habit 
of abbreviating whenever possible, but also for the 
almost exaggerated care that was taken to make every 
word easily pronounceable. 


In Newspeak, euphony outweighed every consideration 
other than exactitude of meaning. Regularity of grammar 
was always sacrificed to it when it seemed necessary. 
And rightly so, since what was required, above all for 
political purposes, was short clipped words of 
unmistakable meaning which could be uttered rapidly 
and which roused the minimum of echoes in the 
speaker's mind. The words of the B vocabulary even 
gained in force from the fact that nearly all of them were 
very much alike. Almost invariably these words — 
goodthink, Miénipax, prolefeed, sexcrime, joycamp, 
Ingsoc, bellyfeel, thinkpol, and countless others — were 
words of two or three syllables, with the stress 
distributed equally between the first syllable and the last. 
The use of them encouraged a gabbling style of speech, 
at once staccato and monotonous. And this was exactly 
what was aimed at. The intention was to make speech, 
and especially speech on any subject not ideologically 
neutral, as nearly as possible independent of 
consciousness. For the purposes of everyday life it was 
no doubt necessary, or sometimes necessary, to reflect 
before speaking, but a Party member called upon to 
make a political or ethical judgement should be able to 
spray forth the correct opinions as automatically as a 
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machine gun spraying forth bullets. His training fitted 
him to do this, the language gave him an almost 
foolproof instrument, and the texture of the words, with 
their harsh sound and a certain wilful ugliness which was 
in accord with the spirit of Ingsoc, assisted the process 
still further. 


So did the fact of having very few words to choose from. 
Relative to our own, the Newspeak vocabulary was tiny, 
and new ways of reducing it were constantly being 
devised. Newspeak, indeed, differed from most all other 
languages in that its vocabulary grew smaller instead of 
larger every year. Each reduction was a gain, since the 
smaller the area of choice, the smaller the temptation to 
take thought. Ultimately it was hoped to make articulate 
speech issue from the larynx without involving the 
higher brain centres at all. This aim was frankly admitted 
in the Newspeak word duckspeak, meaning ' to quack 
like a duck'. Like various other words in the B 
vocabulary, duckspeak was ambivalent in meaning. 
Provided that the opinions which were quacked out were 
orthodox ones, it implied nothing but praise, and when 
The Times referred to one of the orators of the Party as a 
doubleplusgood duckspeaker it was paying a warm and 
valued compliment. 


* Compound words, such as speakwrite, were of course 
to be found in the A vocabulary, but these were merely 


convenient abbreviations and had no special ideologcal 
colour. 


THE C VOCABULARY. 
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The C vocabulary was supplementary to the others and 
consisted entirely of scientific and technical terms. These 
resembled the scientific terms in use today, and were 
constructed from the same roots, but the usual care was 
taken to define them rigidly and strip them of 
undesirable meanings. They followed the same 
grammatical rules as the words in the other two 
vocabularies. Very few of the C words had any currency 
either in everyday speech or in political speech. Any 
scientific worker or technician could find all the words 
he needed in the list devoted to his own speciality, but he 
seldom had more than a smattering of the words 
occurring in the other lists. Only a very few words were 
common to all lists, and there was no vocabulary 
expressing the function of Science as a habit of mind, or 
a method of thought, irrespective of its particular 
branches. There was, indeed, no word for 'Science', any 
meaning that it could possibly bear being already 
sufficiently covered by the word Ingsoc. 


From the foregoing account it will be seen that in 
Newspeak the expression of unorthodox opinions, above 
a very low level, was well-nigh impossible. It was of 
course possible to utter heresies of a very crude kind, a 
species of blasphemy. It would have been possible, for 
example, to say Big Brother is ungood. But this 
statement, which to an orthodox ear merely conveyed a 
self-evident absurdity, could not have been sustained by 
reasoned argument, because the necessary words were 
not available. Ideas inimical to Ingsoc could only be 
entertained in a vague wordless form, and could only be 
named in very broad terms which lumped together and 
condemned whole groups of heresies without defining 
them in doing so. One could, in fact, only use Newspeak 
for unorthodox purposes by illegitimately translating 
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some of the words back into Oldspeak. For example, All 
mans are equal was a possible Newspeak sentence, but 
only in the same sense in which All men are redhaired is 
a possible Oldspeak sentence. It did not contain a 
grammatical error, but it expressed a palpable untruth — 
i.e. that all men are of equal size, weight, or strength. 
The concept of political equality no longer existed, and 
this secondary meaning had accordingly been purged out 
of the word equal. In 1984, when Oldspeak was still the 
normal means of communication, the danger 
theoretically existed that in using Newspeak words one 
might remember their original meanings. In practice it 
was not difficult for any person well grounded in 
doublethink to avoid doing this, but within a couple of 
generations even the possibility of such a lapse would 
have vaished. A person growing up with Newspeak as 
his sole language would no more know that equal had 
once had the secondary meaning of 'politically equal’, or 
that free had once meant ‘intellectually free’, than for 
instance, a person who had never heard of chess would 
be aware of the secondary meanings attaching to queen 
and rook. There would be many crimes and errors which 
it would be beyond his power to commit, simply because 
they were nameless and therefore unimaginable. And it 
was to be foreseen that with the passage of time the 
distinguishing characteristics of Newspeak would 
become more and more pronounced — its words 
growing fewer and fewer, their meanings more and more 
rigid, and the chance of putting them to improper uses 
always diminishing. 


When Oldspeak had been once and for all superseded, 
the last link with the past would have been severed. 
History had already been rewritten, but fragments of the 
literature of the past survived here and there, imperfectly 
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censored, and so long as one retained one's knowledge of 
Oldspeak it was possible to read them. In the future such 
fragments, even if they chanced to survive, would be 
unintelligible and untranslatable. It was impossible to 
translate any passage of Oldspeak into Newspeak unless 
it either referred to some technical process or some very 
simple everyday action, or was already orthodox 
(goodthinkful would be the NewsPeak expression) in 
tendency. In practice this meant that no book written 
before approximately 1960 could be translated as a 
whole. Pre-revolutionary literature could only be 
subjected to ideological translation — that is, alteration 
in sense as well as language. Take for example the well- 
known passage from the Declaration of Independence: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their creator 
with certain inalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights, Governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their powers from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any form of Government becomes destructive 
of those ends, it is the right of the People to alter or 
abolish it, and to institute new Government ... 


It would have been quite impossible to render this into 
Newspeak while keeping to the sense of the original. The 
nearest one could come to doing so would be to swallow 
the whole passage up in the single word crimethink. A 
full translation could only be an ideological translation, 
whereby Jefferson's words would be changed into a 
panegyric on absolute government. 


A good deal of the literature of the past was, indeed, 
already being transformed in this way. Considerations of 
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prestige made it desirable to preserve the memory of 
certain historical figures, while at the same time bringing 
their achievements into line with the philosophy of 
Ingsoc. Various writers, such as Shakespeare, Milton, 
Swift, Byron, Dickens, and some others were therefore 
in process of translation: when the task had been 
completed, their original writings, with all else that 
survived of the literature of the past, would be destroyed. 
These translations were a slow and difficult business, 
and it was not expected that they would be finished 
before the first or second decade of the twenty-first 
century. There were also large quantities of merely 
utilitarian literature — indispensable technical manuals, 
and the like — that had to be treated in the same way. It 
was chiefly in order to allow time for the preliminary 
work of translation that the final adoption of Newspeak 
had been fixed for so late a date as 2050. 


AD 


